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OBERMANN AND MATTHEW ARNOLD. 1 

SURELY no one that knows Matthew Arnold as poet, 
critic, theological amateur, and political freelance can 
accuse him seriously of having drawn his culture from one 
book. Who has oftener emphasized the value of wide 
reading ? And yet there does seem to be great truth in the 
sweeping statement that every man, be his reading never 
so wide, can still point to a half-dozen men and books as the 
fashioners of his essential self. There may be many minor 
influences bearing with all their vigor upon his sensitive 
spirit, but above them there are some that direct the ten- 
dency of all ; that serve as living centres of assimilation ; 
that are the real architects of his genius at large, imposing 
on all acquired materials an individuality in virtue of their 
new relative worth and office in a vital whole. Thus we 
feel that Sophocles rather than ^Eschylus was master-poet 
for Arnold, that Wordsworth, the placid and passionless, 
naturally outshone in his heaven of art, the electric, impul- 
sive, far-sweeping Goethe. 

Every student of Matthew Arnold must have felt the 
sweet necessity of his poetry as a genuine expression of 
soul. Various estimates of his achievement exist, to be sure. 
Some people prefer his prose to his verse, others extol his 
verse and condone his prose. One thing, however, is plain. 
The critic and poet in him are forever inseparable ; different 
offices of one soul. Was not poetry to him creative criti- 
cism of life? Did he not hold that poetry is the judge of 
civilization, in showing up the eternally beautiful, and set- 
ting side by side with it, either in the poem itself or, at least, 
by suggestion in the mind of the intent reader, all that in 
the actual is unlovely, unsound, impure, and in need of 
radical reform — thus censuring it, shaming it, and imposing 
upon it the doom of the world's eternal scorn ? 

This unity of poet and critic cannot but have suggested 

■The translations in the present paper are made from the well known edi- 
tion of Senancour's "Obermann," with a preface by George Sand, published 
by Charpentier, Paris, 
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to the reader of Arnold the fact that Obcrmann, so affec- 
tionately praised by him exercised no inconsiderable in- 
fluence upon the man and the critic, because so dear to the 
poet iri youth and mature years. It may have been an un- 
conscious infiltration only, but it must have been important. 
Goethe, the critic, Wordsworth, the poet, both masters of 
themselves, and kings in divers ways of spiritual calm ; 
Sophocles, the Olympian, and Homer, the serene, these 
helped him to attain what he so ardently craved of the stars 
— sublime self-dependence, the power to do lofty duty with- 
out the sympathy of men. But, we can be sure — and to us, 
we dare say, it is comforting — this attainment was like that 
of Paracelsus, illusory. He who brought, at a decisive 
hour this sympathy, who soothed his fever of bitter unrest, 
was Obermann, not they. Sainte Beuve w r as his master in 
criticism, to be sure, but Obermann was an intimate, a 
brother in youth, a second, sweeter, never forgotten self. 

The present paper is not intended to be a dogmatic re- 
statement, in perpetually varied terms, of the opinion that 
Senancour had a great share in the making of our poet and 
critic. It attempts a more modest but far more arduous task. 
In a series of selected morsels of Obermann, translated to 
give the intimate sense rather than to render the expression, 
this paper will attempt to furnish those who have not the 
opportunity, or leisure, of obtaining it for themselves, some 
evidence of the affinity we venture to affirm, and of the in- 
fluence we would suggest as probable. We will not weary 
the reader with continual quotations from Arnold, or with 
repeated flashes of generalization more or less brilliant. 
On the whole we shall confine ourselves to Senancour and 
his marvellous Obermann. 

As the reader is doubtless aware, the object of our present 
scrutiny is a collection of letters purporting to be those of a 
spirit astray, perplexed, but fully conscious of high capability 
and mission, to a friend, practical, happy in his home, ge- 
nially conservative in faith and opinion. Such a collection 
of letters cannot, of course, pursue one line of thought per- 
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sistently ; the two characteristic topics of the book are con- 
stantly interwoven. These we must artificially separate, so 
far as possible, to make them clear at the first glance, re- 
minding the reader, however, that we are examining Ober- 
mann for evidence of his kinship with Arnold, and not at- 
tempting to criticize Senancour's work for its own sake. 
We should otherwise have to dwell on the grace and witch- 
ery *of the style, the sweet suddenness of transition from 
nature to man and from man to nature ; we should have to 
reprehend all its didactic digressions as artistic blunders, as 
plains of prose among the highlands of poetry and sen- 
timent. On the contrary, from these very digressions we 
shall have to draw largely, while what is best in the 
work must be dismissed with a few quotations at the close 
of our paper. 

Obermann then deals with two great subjects ; the con- 
siderations of practical ethics and the need of its recon- 
struction occupy his mind ; his soul is engaged with the 
emanations of beauty from nature, those secret suggestions, 
not mechanically allegorical, but direct interferences with the 
spirit of man, experienced in the midst of mountains and 
valleys, forests, birds, and waters, and under the eternal sky. 
And so we find constant efforts at evolving some theory of the 
moral regeneration of mankind, which has become imperative 
because of the inroad made upon tradition by science and the 
spirit of individual liberty. We have equally frequent hints 
how to obtain the comfort of everpresent nature, 
not seen through frigid mythological media, but felt as a 
portion of ourselves, bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh, 
spirit of our spirit — twin births, man and nature — the con- 
scious and unconsciovis— of the same universal mother. 
Both these phases of the work might be separately found 
elsewhere, but their fusion, so intimate and significant, is 
what constitutes Obermann's originality of attitude, and 
makes one feel that Arnold, whose life-work was also the 
manifestation and advocacy of these two phases of spiritual 
activity — (the one in his rationalized theology, the other in 
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his literary essays, and both in his poetry — natural magic 
and moral profundity being always what he strove to en- 
shrine in classic verse) — bears to Obermann a striking 
likeness, not so much of feature as of expression. 

To go honestly to work, let us, momentarily at least, for- 
get all bias for or against Arnold, the teacher — to some an 
apostle, to some an apostate and perverter. We must remem- 
ber, whatever our feelings, that he was in earnest, a seeker", af- 
ter the highest welfare of man ; and that, on the other hand, 
like all men, even his virulent detractors, he was fallible, 
and, unlike many of them, well aware of his extreme 
human fallibility of mind and heart. 

Wordsworth was the apostle of nature, and found in his 
mission all felicity. Not so Arnold : 

Never by passion quite possessed, 

And never quite benumbed by the world's sway. 

Like Senancour, he sought sympathy and serene self- 
possession which was ever eluding his eager grasp. He 
had not taken the last step in buddhistic self-renunciation. 
He still desired Nirvana, and this one desire perturbed and 
tortured him, itself the obstacle in the way of its own reali- 
zation : 

Ye who from my childhood up have calm'd me, 

Calm me, ah, compose me to the end ! 

Let us compare further the last wish of Obermann with that 
of Arnold, to dispel what doubt remains : 

"If I should attain to advanced age ; if some day, still ac- 
tive in thought, all converse with man foregone, I have a 
friend by my side to receive my last farewell to earth, let my 
chair be set on the short grass, and let there be in front of 
me those quiet daisies, under the sun, under the immense 
heaven, so that, as I leave the life that perishes, I may find 
once more something of the old infinite illusion." 

Here follow Arnold's words : 

but let me be, 

While all around in silence lies, 
Moved to the window near, and see 
Once more, before my dying eyes, 
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Bathed in the sacred dews of morn 
The wide serial landscape spread — 
The world which was ere I was born, 
The world which lasts when I am dead ; 



Thus feeling, gazing, might I grow 
Composed, refresh'd, ennobled, clear ; 
Then willing let my spirit go 
To work or wait elsewhere or here ! 

Obermann had lost his belief in a mechanical providence. 
He was perplexed, as the Psalmist of old, that in the world 
virtue seems so often to suffer ; that, to quote his own words, 
at times, even " states perish for having failed to commit a 
crime." A world full of injustice, where crime does not 
bring punishment as surely as a violation of mechanical 
law, made him feel that spirit and matter are not in harmony, 
that spirit with its needs, is a solitary outcast in a universe 
which knows nothing of right and wrong. The dogmatic 
theorist who solves every difficulty so consistently and with 
such complacent assurance, revolts him utterly. " Whoever 
is in such startling accord with himself is either not sin- 
cere, or a dupe of his own system. He is playing a part." 
Theorists of " vigor and rigor " did not impose on him. He 
affirms the existence of practical dualism — believing a reso- 
lution of this dualism to be only possible to man illusively, 
each successive illusion having its own brief term. So he 
turns to man. Since nature does not reward virtue, as such, 
nor punish vice, as such, there must be error in our con- 
ceptions of right and wrong, or their reward and punishment 
are to be sought in man, instead of in the outer world. 
Hence he first tries to give himself an account of what is 
not traditionally, but naturally right and wrong. And then 
perceiving that even now, with all corrections duly made, 
there is no certainty of justice in external life, he affirms 
that virtue is not a more or less painful means to the attain- 
ment of a hypothetical joy-giving end ; that this has been 
an old, pernicious mistake to which is due very much of our 
despondency and, therefore, of our depravity. On the con- 
trary, virtue is itself, the end of a natural prepotent passion 
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in men for righteousness, and, since an end^ter se, has a 
right to be considered a good without reference to any re- 
ward it may bring besides. Indeed, all goods resulting 
secondarily from virtue as a means, are secondary, ad- 
ventitious, and would not be eagerly expected if men were 
normal and weighed probabilities without prejudice. To 
teach men not to count upon such accidental rewards of 
righteousness would greatly enhance their felicity. For if 
these secondary goods were not much sought, their partial 
presence or their absence would no longer produce a sense 
of disappointment and unfair treatment, which, reacting on 
the moral self, so often tends to weaken the impulse to 
virtue in the unfortunate, because virtue comes to be re- 
garded as lacking all natural sanctions and, therefore, as 
not endowed with the obligatoriness of law. Now religion, 
to be sure, has done its best to make men look for no rewards 
as due to right doing in this life — but it has promised them 
in another. And the mistake has been to appeal to the 
imagination for rewards, instead of making virtue appear 
itself a good highly desirable, a noble reward of life-long 
effort. Attention should have been drawn to the fact of its 
fulfilling an eternal and supreme human want. An after- 
life has been imagined of adequate reward and punishment. 
If this was once a help to morals, we can state that it is 
becoming less potent as a motive for conduct, since man- 
kind at large trusts the human imagination less and less, 
and actual cognition more and more. Besides, this method 
of immortal rewards and punishments is fatal to the dignity 
of virtue, degrading it to the rank of a means ; further- 
more, it vitiates the very essence of virtue itself. If good or 
evil lies in the motive of an act — as Jesus of Nazareth 
taught — then virtue for the sake of beatitude is not virtuous ; 
it is selfish, grasping ; egoism postponed to an imaginary 
hereafter ; to use Matthew Arnold's excellent expression, it 
is not disinterested righteousness, but " other-worldliness." 

Now Senancour continues to argue that in the downfall of 
false theologies there will be a breaking of barriers in 
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morals, and a destructive flood of vice. This is to be 
avoided only by a timely divorce of ethics and superstition 
which shall leave the latter to its fate, proving morality to be 
quite independent of external stimulus, since it has an in- 
ternal motive force of its own, and at no time requires the me- 
chanical, supercilious aid of the mythopoeic faculty. Thus the 
preacher's duty is not to preach a heaven and a hell in some 
doubtful hereafter, but to stir to conscious life the dormant 
craving for righteousness, to herald an actual this-life heaven 
of virtue ; the supreme attainment of the supreme end, which 
being within reach, independent of the unmoral world of 
mechanism, is positive, certain, practical, cognizable, and 
worth all peril and strain. In the stimulation of this pas- 
sion for "order," or righteousness, lies the mission of the re- 
former, because in the dominance of his passion — with its 
satisfaction dependent only on the will of the individual — 
lies the secret of self-mastery, contentment, and peace. 

On the other hand in nature we have an eternal pattern 
and guide, a repertory of maxims, a world of suggestion, a 
consoler in these times of transition from- the old to the new 
morality. 

Plainness and clearness without shadow of stain ! 
Clearness divine ! 

Ye heavens remain 

A world above man's head to let him see 



How fair a lot to fill 
Is left to each man still. 



Let the lover of poetry pardon this garbling of the 
sublime close of Arnold's "Summer Night." Such is the 
significance of nature to Obermann — a feeder of the heart, a 
constant supplier of beautiful illusions to the effect that 
man, the moral being, and nature, the mechanical con- 
course of things, are somehow secretly in harmony, mean- 
ing in different words the same glorious thing, nature being 
full of man, in proportion as man at large becomes natural. 
But this becoming natural — one of the most constant 
thoughts of both Senancour and Arnold — can be understood 
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in two distinct ways, as a recessional movement towards 
what man was before Christianity, and as a forward impulse 
in the direction of what man is to become when, having 
outgrown present partial interpretations of Christ's message, 
he conforms more fully to the ideal presented by Him to 
such as have open, spiritual eyes. Arnold could not, of 
course, with his sentiment of . culture and history, hold the 
former of these views, which Senancour held from Rous- 
seau and his own time. Herein lies their chief difference. Se- 
nancour's attitude is destructive, Arnold's reconstructive 
and progressive. 

Obermann, however, does not approve of an ascetic with- 
drawal from society because it is not according to nature ; 
such a withdrawal is itself unnatural. 

"An isolated being is never perfect ; his existence is incom- 
plete ; he is in truth neither happy nor good." (p. 275.) 

Yet he perceives quite clearly the independence of man 
from society in the deeper sense. 

"The real life of man is in himself; what comes to him 
from without is adventitious only, and secondary. The ef- 
fect of things u"pon him depends far more upon the state in 
which they find him, than on their intrinsic nature. 
Therefore at each and every moment of his life, what con- 
cerns a man supremely is to be what he should be." (p. 25.) 

This importance of the moral man as the antagonist of 
fate is emphasized again and again. 

" In things, we may be sure, no peace is to be found ; let 
us look for it in our hearts . . . Force is nature's law ; 
will is the power of powers ; energy in suffering is better 
than apathy in voluptuous delight. What we fear is vanity, 
what we desire is also vain. One thing only will be per- 
manently good for us, to be what nature meant us to be- 
come." (p. 116.) 

Now, according to Obermann, it is the province of ethical 
science to find just what is the intention of nature in respect 
to man, hence its paramount importance among sciences. 

" Since man is of little significance in nature, while to him- 
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self he is everything, he ought to busy himself somewhat 
less with the laws of the world, and somewhat more with 
those of his own being ; ignore perhaps such sciences as are 
unpractical nor have ever dried a single tear in hamlet and 
in hovel ; ignore certain arts, maybe, admirable in them- 
selves, but of no service ; deny himself all passions, heroic, 
no doubt, but fatal ; and strive instead, if it be possible, to 
establish institutions which restrain mankind yet cease to 
degrade him ; to have less learning and less ignorance ; 
and finally, if man is no mere blind centre of reactionary 
energy which should be abandoned by the forces of destiny, 
if his conduct can be said to be' in any sense free, proclaim 
at large that morals constitute the only science for man in 
the hands of human providence." (p. 198.) 

But together with this plea for the study of ethics, goes an- 
other for its purgation from traditional casuistry and for 
bringing it nearer to its data : 

"There is for us no other moral law than that of the heart of 
man, no other science or other wisdom than acquaintance with 
its needs, and a just estimate of the respective means to happi- 
ness. Turn away from useless science, supernatural sys- 
tems, mystifying dogmas. Leave what is remote to superior 
or differently constituted intelligences ; what the intellect 
cannot clearly discern, was not intended for its scrutiny." 
(p. 117.) 

The latter portion we understand in a relative sense only. 
He means no more than that a reasonable preference should 
be given to what is clearly seen over what can, at best, be sur- 
mised, and is, therefore, open to incalculable errors. 

The consideration of the all-importance of ethics suggests, 
quite inevitably, a comparison of morality with religion, of the 
science of right and wrong and the disinterested art of 
doing right, with a system of beliefs which imposes indirectly 
a certain order of conduct : 

" Morality, well understood by all, would make men very 
righteous, and, therefore, very kindly and very happy. Re- 
ligion, which is a less reasoned morality, depending less on 
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proof, appealing less by the immediate reasons of things, 
emphasized, enforced by divine sanctions — religion, if well 
understood, would make men perfectly pure." (p. 237.) 

It is, then, according to Obermann, not merely a question 
as to whether ethics, or what he calls religion, is easier to 
understand property, but there is also a decided difference 
in results. The direct method produces an active, con- 
sciously attained righteousness, as a consequence of which we 
should have, thinks he, all kindliness and happiness, 
strength out of which should proceed sweetness ; by the 
emotional method of indirect attainment we have purity — 
absence of wrong — not nee'essarily vigor of character. Still, 
with this clear preference for the results attained by intelli- 
gent moral effort, he does not fail to recognize the worth 
of religion : 

" I do not like to have men show intolerance against re- 
ligion any more than in its favor. I approve of its pronounced 
opponents as little as of its fanatic furtherers." (p. 230.) 

And lest he should in any way be supposed to imply, in 
severe censure of false religion, any sympathy with icono- 
clastic aggressors upon Christianity, he returns to the sub- 
ject several times : 

" I admire religion when it is what it should be. I admire 
it as a great work. I dislike to have men, who rebel against 
religions, deny their beauty, failing to recognize or actually 
disowning the good those religions were intended to accom- 
plish. These men are wrong. Good which has been done is less 
good, forsooth, because done in a manner not agreeable to 
their theory. It is well enough to seek means of doing better 
with less ; but let all acknowledge the good which has been 
accomplished, for, after all, even when the worst has been 
said, a great deal of it has been done." (p. 237.) 

" So far am I from cherishing a prejudice against Christi- 
anity, that I deplore, in a certain sense, what most of its 
zealots themselves hardly dream of deploring. I should 
gladly join them in lamenting the doom of Christianity, with 
this difference, however, between us, that they would wish 
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back its imperfect realization in the form even in which it 
existed a century ago, while I do not believe that the loss of 
such a Christianity is to be deplored." (p. 190.) 

As Senancour wrote in the first quarter of this cen- 
tury, we can readily perceive what sort of Christianity he 
had in mind. He is, however, of those who sincerely re- 
gret their loss of hold on the faith of their youth. It is to 
him — as the promised land to Moses — a forbidden but 
beautiful country whither his soul may fly, but where his 
feet can never stand. 

"Religion gives a goal, which, as it is never attained, is never 
unveiled ; it subjects us, to set us at peace with ourselves. 
... It sets aside the idea of our insignificance ; it removes 
the violent passions from life ; it rids us of our desperate 
evils and our transient goods, in place of which it gives us 
a dream, the hope of whose realization — better perhaps 
than all real goods — endures at least till death. . . . But 
it rests on dogmas which some cannot believe ; some who, 
anxious for its effects, cannot experience them, who regret 
its shelter but can never enjoy its security." (p. 180.) 

The plea that dogmas can be incomprehensible and yet 
credible, because there is mystery in nature, he meets 
as follows : 

"There is indeed a difference between acknowledging that 
there are things incomprehensible to man, and affirming 
that an inconceivable hypothesis in respect to these things 
is true and infallible." (p. 186.) 

The old prudential argument of the unthinking adherents 
of religion — voiced by no less considerable a thinker; than 
Pascal — he answers as it well deserves : 

"Believe because you run no risk by belief and run a great 
risk by disbelief 'is an argument conclusive in matters of con- 
duct ; it is absurd, if what is demanded is faith. When was 
belief ever dependent upon the bare exercise of will?" (p. 182.) 

The question then obtrudes itself, whether or not a man is 
justified in preaching independence from established modes 
of belief : 
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"If men were never to be undeceived, nor ever could be, 
the one question remaining for decision would be whether 
the general good can give the right to utter falsehood, and 
whether or not'it is a crime, or, at least, a wrong, to speak 
the truth which contradicts it. But if this useful error — or 
rather this error which has been declared useful — can have 
a limited term only ; if it be inevitable that some day 
credence will not be given on bare assertion, are we not 
compelled to conclude that all our moral edifice will be with- 
out means of support when this brilliant scaffolding has 
crumbled? By emplo) r ing easier and speedier means of 
rendering the present secure, we expose the future to what 
may prove, perhaps, an irreparable overthrow. If, on the 
contrary, we had known how to discover in the human 
heart the eternal foundations of its morality, if we had 
known how to add what might possibly be wanting in our 
social organization and our city institutions, our labors, 
while, to be sure, more arduous and scientific, would have 
been as lasting as the world." (p. 184.) 

"The world begins to want certainties, and to perceive 
positive facts ; morals are undergoing change, and faith is 
no more ; we must hasten, then, to prove to mankind that 
quite independently of a future life, their hearts have need of 
righteousness ; that even for the individual there is no hap- 
piness without reasonableness, and that virtues are laws of 
nature quite as indispensable to social man as the laws of 
physical want." (p. 184.) 

"I should never wish to rob of any notion whatsoever a 
head already empty enough to say, 'Were there no hell, 
where would be the use of being righteous ?' It may happen, 
however, that what I write might be read by such a man ; 
but it may also happen that I should diminish the number of 
those good souls who believe in duty only because they be- 
lieve in hell. Perhaps I may succeed in making the notion 
of duty persist, when the fashion for relics and horned devils 
has quite passed. 

"It is unavoidable that even the masses should come to 
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Scorn more or less, and certainly at no very remote period, 
one of these two notions which they have been most impru- 
dently taught to receive only together. We have, then, to 
prove to their satisfaction that these notions can very well 
exist apart, that the consignment to oblivion in the case of 
one does not carry with it the subversion of the other. 

"I believe this hour to be fast approaching. It will be 
more generally seen that we should not lay on what is 
transient, the foundations of that moral refuge, banished from 
which we should be living in continuous secret warfare, in 
the midst of perfidies more odious than the acts of ven- 
geance and the protracted hates of savage hordes." (p. 370.) 

In these rather copious extracts we can see how plain to 
him seems the downfall of popular thaumaturgical Christian- 
ity. He does not believe merely that a divorce between re- 
ligion and ethics is likely, but also that it is much to be 
desired for the greater permanent security and beneficence 
of the latter. 

"Morality would greatly gain if it waved the support of a 
foredoomed fanaticism, in order to base its majesty on un- 
impeachable evidence. Do you want principles that speak 
to the heart? Summon, then, once more to your aid those 
principles that are in the heart of every well-organized man." 

(P- H3-) 

Where religion touches morality is, according to Senan- 
cour, chiefly in its doctrine of an after-existence of just re- 
wards and punishments. Now, he holds that on one hand, 
this after-existence, in the literal sense, is problematic, and, 
therefore, only a restraint of a precarious sort, while on the 
other hand it actively vitiates virtue. Instead of immortal- 
ity, he points out the true source of morality in man — a 
faculty akin to his sense of the proportionate in the realm of 
form, the harmonious in the domain of sound — an ethical 
instinct quite as real as man's aesthetic instinct, which re- 
quires no artificial stimulation from belief in heaven and 
hell. 

Let us now retrace the thought of Obermann as summarized 
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in the preceding paragraph, through a brief series of quo- 
tations : 

"Is it not a notable fact that the terrors of an after-life have 
been a check to very few of those who were likely to be 
held back by nothing else? For the remainder of mankind, 
there are more natural, more direct, and, therefore, also more 
potent restraints. Since, once for all, man was endowed 
with a sense for order, since it forms a part of his nature, 
the need of it should have been made a conscious one in 
every individual. Thus there would have been left fewer 
villains than your dogmas leave, and we should have been 
spared all those the}^ create." (p. 187.) 

The idea of immortality he regards as one easily ac- 
counted for, and of suspicious origin — at least not one to be 
trusted for much practical service among enlightened men. 

"Very restless, and more or less unhappy, we are always 
looking forward to the following hour, the next day, the 
years to come. We end by requiring an after-life as well. 
We have existed without living ; some day, there- 
fore, we shall live : — a conclusion more agreeable than log- 
ical. If it is a consolation to the unhappy, we have one 
good reason the more for suspecting its validity." (p. 183.) 

Besides continual reference to an after-life insensibly 
lowers our conception of morals : 

"In our habit of connecting every magnanimous impulse, 
every honest and pure thought, exclusively with our hope of 
immortality, there always lurks the implication that all is 
vile which is not supernatural ; that whatsoever fails of 
transporting a man in ecstacy to the abodes of bliss, must 
necessarily lower him to the level of the brute ; that earthly 
virtues are miserable hypocrisy ; and that a soul restricted 
to this present life in its hopes, has only infamous desires 
and impure thoughts." (p. 188.) 

Yet Senancour is not perverse enough to scorn the pa- 
thetic human desire for an eternal life. 

"While the idea of immortality has every mark of a beautiful 
dream, that of annihilation cannot be rigorously proved. 
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The noble man must always desire that he may not perish 
altogether. Is not this enough to serve him as support? 
And besides, if to be righteous the hope of an after- 
life were needed, this shadowy possibility would suffice. 
But it is superfluous for him who leads a life according to 
reason. There -persists in the present a zvant of being right- 
eous." (p. 189.) 

A real belief in immortal rewards and punishments as a 
certainty would remove all choice of a reasonable sort; we 
should have virtue produced under compulsion, and "coeixion 
of every nature has harmful consequences and only tempo- 
rary results ; the time is fast coming when we shall have re- 
sort to persuasion." (p. 190.) 

Should it be asked what is the practical use of virtue 
if we perish utterly at death, he will answer "self respect, 
while we live." 

"Man is perishable? It may be so, but let us perish fight- 
ing ; and if annihilation be our doom, let us see to it that it 
be not our desert." (p. 412.) 

Besides, the notion of the shortness of life would stimu- 
late, so Obermann thinks, the moral life. 

"To realize in silence that to-morrow everything on earth 
may be over for us, means at the same time to appreciate 
with a firmer look what has been done and what must yet 
be done with the gifts of life." (p. 410.) 

In any case, Obermann persists in reiterating in different 
words the question : 

"Is not the tendency to order as essentially a part of our 
bent, of our instinct, as the tendency to self-preservation, or 
to the reproduction of the species?" (George Sand's Pre- 
face.) 

But there is another great harm which Obermann ascribes 
to the association of religion with morals. By supplying 
conduct with artificial stimulus and direction men are not 
taught the wherefore, but simply the fact. Cei'tain acts of 
an external sort are dogmatically branded and certain words 
of hideous association come to be dreaded. The criminality 
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is not the thing dreaded. The name and ill fame are alone 
of real importance. 

"It is a fatal mistake to lay too much stress on words and 
exterior acts ; by this means, a familiarity gained, possibly 
in some legitimate way, with these ghosts of evil, might 
suffice to strip of all importance the evil itself." (p. 234.) 

In consequence, since certain acts committed constitute 
depravity, while the actual guilt is never even measured, 
many come to prize themselves hypocritically as saints, be- 
cause they have neither the faculties nor the opportunities 
for committing definite heinous acts. 

"A wisdom contrary to natural order is a strange kind of 
wisdom. Every faculty, every energy is a perfection. It 
is a glorious thing to be stronger than one's passions ; but 
it is sheer stupidity to pride one's self on the silence of the 
senses and of the heart ; it is as though one should believe 
one's self more perfect from the very fact which makes one 
less capable of becoming perfect." (p. 279.) 

But the most serious flaw of our moral teaching under the 
amiable patronage of religious hierarchies is a preference 
for what is difficult, as though difficulty were a mark of ex- 
cellence. According to this the man whose nature happens 
to be inclined to the good should force himself to attain 
evil ! Acts r should not be praised for the mere sake of their 
impracticabilit}^ and quixotism. If, now, morals were put on 
their natural basis, with their own normal criteria and 
motive energies, far better results would surely be achieved 
than at present. 

"If the rules of morality preached to the people were true, 
consistent, and never strained ; if the reason for each duty 
were shown, and a due proportion observed ; if they had 
reference only to their actual ends, we should have nothing 
left to do but to hold in check a handful of men whose ill- 
organized brains had no sense for righteousness." (p. 240.) 

But now let us see just what Senancour believes to be the 
natural criterion of right and wrong : 

"All is good, when intelligence directs it ; evil, when un- 
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ruled by reason. Make use of the body's goods, while 
ordering them with foresight. A pleasure enjoyed in 
harmony with universal nature, is [morally] better than an 
unnatural privation ; and the most unmeritorious act of our 
lives is less evil than the strain imposed upon us by those 
aimless virtues which serve only to retard our growth in 
wisdom." (p. 116.) 

"Every end of a natural desire is legitimate, and all the 
means it suggests are good, provided they infringe on the 
right of no one, and produce in ourselves no real disorder 
which counterbalances their usefulness. But duties have 
been too much stretched. In order to obtain enough, more 
than enough has been demanded. And this has been a mis- 
take. Ask too much of men, and they rebel. If they are 
expected to exhibit chimerical virtues, they will ; they de- 
clare that it costs them but little trouble. But for the very 
reason that this virtuousness does not proceed from their na- 
ture, they will indulge in secret conduct quite contrary to it ; 
and because of the secrecy of this conduct, there will be no 
means of putting a check to its excesses." (p. 282.) 

Against the common doctrine that in proportion to the un- 
naturalness and painfulness of an act it is meritorious, he 
speaks very distinctly : 

"Permit, authorize pleasures, so that virtue may exist ; 
demonstrate the reasonableness of the laws, so that they 
may be revered. Invite to enjoyment, so that you be lis- 
tened to when you enjoin suffering. Lift up the soul by the 
sense of natural delights ; you will thus render it stronger 
and greater, to respect legitimate privations, and it will even 
revel in them when thoroughly convinced of their social 
utility." (p. 287.) 

But from much that he has said, Obermann fears that he 
will be mistaken for a utilitarian, for a man who cynically 
scorns all efforts after the attainment of ideals. 

"Can it be asserted that one ought tojstop short of ideal 
beauty, of absolute happiness, and limit one's self to con- 
siderations of immediate use in the actual order of things? 
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Because perfection is unattainable for every man, especially 
for mankind as a whole, shall we say that it is both unser- 
viceable and foolishly futile to talk to them of such matters ! 
Why, is not nature herself forever preparing the more that 
she may secure the less ? Of a thousand seeds only one 
will spring. We should want to see what is tne best con- 
ceivable, not merely in the hope ol reaching it, but with a 
view to a closer approach than if we held out to ourselves 
as the ultimate end of efforts, what they can in very deed at- 
tain." (p. 201.) 

But there is a vast difference between striving after abso- 
lute perfection, and a perverse preference for the difficult and 
painful in conduct ! And, finally, the greatest fruit of the di- 
vorce of ethics and religious matters is to be found in the qual- 
ity of our morality. 

"When it lies in our power to do good, let us do it for its 
own sake ; and if our lot sets brilliant actions beyond reach, 
let us not neglect, at all events, what glory fails to reward. 
Let us leave uncertainties out of the question, and be good 
in our obscurity. There are plenty of men to seek fame for 
its own sake, and thereby to furnish what may, perhaps, be 
regarded as a necessary impetus to a great state ; for our 
part, let us strive only to do what ought to deserve fame, 
and let us be indifferent to the whims of fate, that grants it 
often to success and denies it sometimes to heroism, and so 
rarely awards it to the pure in heart." (p. 243.) 

Finally, before closing this series of extracts concerned 
with Senancour's doctrine of the divorce of religion and 
ethics, let us see his vision of his true priest of morals — a 
vision destined to find its fulfilment in the career of Arnold : 

"If there were righteous men, lovers of order by nature, 
whose first personal want was to bring men back to more 
unanimity, more conformity, and more joy ; if, leaving to 
one side as doubtful whatever has never been proved, they 
impressed on men's min,ds the principles of righteousness and 
universal love which no one could confute ; if they 
ventured to speak of those unerring paths of bliss ; if carried 
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away by the truth they felt, they saw, which the listener, too, 
could not but perceive, they were to consecrate their lives to 
proclaiming it in different ways, and to create conviction, by 
repetition .." (p. 185.) 

Are we wrong in crying, "Matthew Arnold?" 

It is time now to turn our attention to the second great 
subject of Obermann — the vanity of individual life and the 
consolation to be drawn from nature. 

"Seen from aboye, what is the worth of things from which 
our last breath will separate us?" (p. 411.) 

"For us, who are individuals, those laws for the whole, 
that care for the species, this contempt of the individual, 
this march of creation is very hard to bear. I admire the 
providence which labors on a vast scale ; but see how man 
is pitched among the rubbish ! What folly to fancy we are 
something!, Gods in our thought, insects as to happiness, 
we are like the Jupiter whose temple is in Bedlam : his 
bowl of soup brought into his cell, he mistakes for a censer, 
and he sits enthroned upon Olympus till the vilest of Jailors 
recalls him to the world of fact by a blow, to kiss the hand 
that struck, and moisten his mouldy bread with tears." 
(p. 194.) 

But this searing sadness does not annihilate for him the 
moral man. 

"Granted that all is foreordained, it is also foreordained 
that I should behave as though there were no predestina- 
tion." (p. 200.) 

Besides, our insignificance is also a source of self-esteem : 

"A transitory incident : I was — I shall cease to be ! It is 
with a sense of awe that I discover that my thoughts are 
vaster than my being." (p. 86.) 

"To give over all the faculties of life to mere pleasure is to 
give one's self up to eternal death," (p. 411,) for joys are dis- 
appointing and " in human sufferings, at all events, we get 
a taste of that infinity, with which we would gladly endow 
our being before it be diffused by a puff of time." (p. 83.) 
Furthermore, " to suffer and to be unhappy, are not one and 
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the same thing," and so he cries, " I do not want to enjoy ; 
I want to hope. I should wish to know. I feel the need of 
limitless illusions, that withdraw to deceive me again. Of 
what interest to me is what has an end ?" (p. 85.) And 
again, in a moment of soul-dominion, he gives us this pray- 
er : " Sad and vain conception of a better world ! Inex- 
pressible overflow of love ? Sorrow for the time that runs 
on uselessly ! O passion for the world's weal, sustain, con- 
sume my life ! What were it without thy sinister beauty ? 
It is in thee that life is felt, it is through thee that it shall 
perish." (p. 77.) 

Thinking of those who regard happiness as so readily at- 
tainable, " What a soul," he cries indignantly, " have those 
people then been given, who know of no greater misery than 
to suffer hunger ?" (p. 76.) 

The one great torture of life is the inadequacy of its op- 
portunities for the full play of the soul's powers. 

"I know of nothing which so fills life with weariness, as 
this perpetual drawl of things. It keeps us ever in a state 
of expectancy, until our life is over before we have reached 
the point where we intended to begin it." (p. 68.) 

Again and again we have the same complaint. 
"Man, whose greatest unhappiness would be incapacity for 
suffering ; whom obstacles incite, and pleasures overwhelm ; 
who grows in love with repose, only when he has forfeited 
it ; who, borne on ceaselessly from illusion to illusion, 
does not and cannot possess anything else but illusions, and 
never does more than dream of living." (p. 330.) 

Since things are thus, he becomes perplexed. What does 
he wish? To be undeceived? "I want no more desires — 
they do not delude me. I do not want them extinguished 
— that absolute vacancy would be more terrible still." 

And yet again, Obermann draws a strange, sadly-sweet 
honey of self-esteem out of this bitter perplexity and dis- 
appointment : 

"We do suffer because we are not what we have it in us to 
become ; but were we in the midst of that world of oppor- 
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tunities by which we wish we were surrounded, we should 
not then have any more this excess of appetites, this super- 
abundance of powers ; we should no longer experience the 
delight of being superior to our destiny, greater and more 
creative than our environment requires." (p. 79.) 

Still he cries : " My heart craves all, wants all, contains 
all ! What shall I substitute for that infinite which my 
soul demands?" (p. 186.) 

And how does he answer this question? Shall it be 
learning? Hear how he speaks of those eternal hungerers 
after recondite erudition : 

"I can see those wavering spirits acquire information in 
solitude or content, while the oblivion of eternity is about to 
roll over their sapient spell-bound brains its wave of inevit- 
able death and, in one moment of nature's sway, annul their 
being and their thoughts as well as their whole age." (p. 69.) 

It is to the illusive consolations of nature that he turns, 
to her eternal allegories, sympathies, witcheries of beauty and 
delight. Let us here remember Arnold's usual man- 
ner of closing a poem of spiritual struggle, and also keep in 
mind what he has said of the future of poetiy in the beauti- 
ful essay prefixed to Ward's great representative anthology. 

"Can you understand the pleasure I feel when my foot 
sinks in soft burning sands, when I push on with difficulty, 
and find no water, no cool, no shade? Before me un- 
ploughed spaces without a sound ; ruinous rocks, stripped 
bare and shattered ; the forces of nature overcome by the 
power of time ! Is it not as though I were at peace, when 
I see about me, under a burning sky, other barriers and 
abuses than those of my own heart?" (p. 74.) 

We shall now translate three extracts in which he 
will show us how nature satisfied his thirst for the un- 
reachable. Of course, it is only the spirit immanent in 
these that we would have the reader compare with that of 
Matthew Arnold's poems. It is not an indebtedness in par- 
ticular instances of Arnold to Senancour that we hope to 
establish ; it is to a kinship that we would call attention — a 
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kinship of spirit. Here, first, we have Obermann in rural 
surroundings : 

"Since they were meant to yield a choicer wine, we decided 
at supper that these grapes should be gathered with our own 
hands only, selecting first the ripest, leaving a few days 
more to those that should yet need to mature. On the mor- 
row, as soon as the mists had somewhat thinned, I put my 
basket on a barrow, and was the first to reach the end of 
the enclosure and begin the vintage. I was engaged in it 
almost single handed, nor did I try to find more expeditious 
means. I enjoyed the very slowness, and was sorry to see 
anyone else at work. The vintage lasted some twelve days. 
My barrow came and went along neglected paths rank with 
w r et grass ; I would purposely select the roughest and steepest, 
and so the days ran on insensibly, in the midst of mist and 
fruit and autumn sun. At dusk we poured our tea in milk 
yet warm, laughed at men who hunt for pleasures abroad, 
walked through the old hedged arbors, and went to rest 
content. I have seen the pomps of life, and in my heart 
there still burns the germ of vaster passions. I feel there 
also the sense for the great want of social life, the delight 
in philosophic order. Marcus Aurelius I have read, but he 
caused me no surprise. I can imagine all strained virtues, 
even the extreme heroism of a monastic life. All that can 
quicken my soul, but does not fill it. This barrow I load with 
grapes and gently push in front of me sustains it better. It 
seems to be quietly wheeling my hours along ; I feel as though 
these slow and useful movements, this measured pace, were 
suited to the usual ebb and flow of life." (p. 66.) 

Once more let us listen to Obermann, now in the city : 
"It was dark and somewhat chill. I was in low spirits, 
and walked because I could do nothing better. I passed 
along a wall just high enough to lean on, near some flowers 
planted there. One daffodil in blossom ! The most potent 
expression of yearning, the first perfume of the year ! I felt 
in myself all the bliss destined for mankind. The inde- 
scribable harmony of all beings, the phantom of the ideal 
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world entirely possessed me ; never did 1 experience any- 
thing so great, so sudden. How can I discover what form, 
what analogy, what hidden tie made me see in that flower 
a beauty without all limits ; the expression, the grace, the 
attitude of a woman, happy and artless, in the full loveliness 
and splendor of her springtide of love? Never, do what I 
may, shall I be able to understand that power — that inten- 
sity nothing can convey ; that form nothing can embody ; 
that consciousness we feel of a better world, which yet seems 
left by nature uncreated ; that gleam of heaven we think we 
seize, which inspires with passion, transports us, yet is only 
an indiscernible, wandering, homeless, ghost, whose haunt 
is the abyss of gloom. But this shadowy dream, this 
image beautifully vague, endowed with all the potency of 
the unknown, grown needful to us in our miseries, and 
natural to our oppressed hearts — where is the man who 
having caught but once a glimpse of it, could ever forget it 
again? When the resistance, the opposition of a dead, 
brutal, hideous power trammels us, surrounds us, presses 
hard upon us, holds us down in doubt, disgust, and puerile de- 
tails, stupid and cruel absurdities ; when sure of nothing, 
possessed of nothing, all passes before our eyes like the ec- 
centric creatures of some odious, farcical nightmare ; who 
will keep down in our hearts the want of another order of 
things, of another nature ?"■ (p. no.) 

Let us close with a note of peace : 

"The nightingale from time to time threw into that ex- 
pectant silence her solitary notes, single and reiterated ; that 
song of blissful nights, the sublime utterance of a primitive 
melody ; the unspeakable upward leap of love and agony ; vo- 
luptuous as the need that consumes my life ; simple, full of 
mystery, limitless as the heart that loves." (p. 273.) 

W. N. Guthrie. 



